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Automatic Alr-GLamP GuTTING MACHINE, 


(H. P. Feister’s Patent.) 
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SIZES AND PRICES: REFERENCES. 

3 4 Micver Bisce AND PusiisHinG House (Limited), Philadelphia. 
SS-inch,........ OSS | SB-inch,..-..-- $1050 S. A. Rupourn’s Sons’ Paper Mills, Manayunk, Philadelphia. 
_ ieee ee eee ek SS PS gos oct ek a 1250 I. L. Cracin & Co., Philadelphia. 

SE Po ve, aad wake A 800 ae, Solr a thee 1450 Warrec & Geist, ‘‘ New Era,”’ Lancaster, Pa. 
eR MP i ay 900 Ds eee ego 1750 C. C. Dovetass, Philadelphia. 


Gisson Brotuers, Washington, D.C. 


These machines are built of the best material throughout; are almost noiseless in operation, and are fitted with every convenience’ to enable 
the operator to handle them with ease, safety, sseel and accuracy. Guaranteed satisfactory. Correspondence solicited. 


MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE BY 


R. S. MENAMIN, 517 Minor St, Phila. 
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EXTENSIVE COLLECTION OF TYPE. 

What is now known as Drugulin’s printing office, in Leipsic, 
is probably the best furnished in all Europe with types of for- 
eign alphabets. ‘This peculiarity has been gradually attained 
during many years through the efforts of several different pro- 
prietors, who, strangely enough, all found pleasure and no 
doubt profit, in adding to the collection of types in various 
languages. Friedrich Nies established the now foremost poly- 
glot office in 1828, and retained it for twenty-eight years. In 
1856 it came into the possession of Carl Lorch, who became 
well known as an author of several books on printing. In 
1868 W. E. 


in his endeavors to continue the work of his predecessors in 


Drugulin came into possession, and was tireless 


extending the variety of foreign alphabets-in the office. 

In 1840 Herr Nies asserted that the office could execute 
printing in three hundred languages. Great as the facilities 
for foreign work were at that distant day, they have been 
steadily increased ever since. In the official report of the Paris 
Exposition of 1867, it was pointed out that no office in France, 
save that of the Government, at Paris, was able to make as 
large a show of foreign type. Herr Drugulin was enabled to 
make large accessions by the purchase of the Oriental type 
foundry of Carl Tauchnitz. He also received several alpha- 
bets of India, cut by Metzger. At this time the type plant 
of Drugulin’s office comprises three hundred and ninety-six 
fonts of Roman, one hundred and ninety-six of German, and 
To the 
printing office is attached a type foundry having 16,000 punches 


and 56,000 matrices. 


one hundred and eighty-seven of Oriental characters. 


Though known as Drugulin’s office, the 
great polyglot establishment has, since 1879, when Drugulin 
died, been conducted by Herr Baeurch. 
pS Ea Nae AES 
FLORENCE MARRYATT has a large scrap-book filled with 
authors’ Her 
father’s copy was all written on paper about the size of com- 


autographs and specimens of their MSS. 
mercial note, and averaged twenty-four words to the line and 
eiyhty-three lines to.the page. A magnifying-glass is almost 
needed to read it. 





STILL ANOTHER MATERIAL FOR PAPER. 
In the ceaseless quest after raw material for paper, a fibrous 
vegetable growth, styled the American jute, has been experi- 
Abutilon 
is the proper name of the fibrous growth, though it is more 


mented with to the production of favorable results. 


generally spoken of as jute by all acquainted with its proper- 
It grows freely in the South, and a gentleman of St. 
Louis has completed a machine by which the fibre is readily 


ties. 
separated from the stalks. To be made available for a proper 
fibre for paper, the abutilon has to be cut when in bloom; after 
cutting it is allowed to dry three days, by which time the 
leaves drop off. Experiments made show that the machine can 
be effectively used in the field, thereby saving the heavy haul- 
ing of stalks. It can also be used before rotting the jute, 
saving the work of carting it to ponds, placing it in the water 
and taking it out, all of which labor is entailed in the ma- 
nipulation of Indian jute. By the American machine, the butts, 
middle, and tops are worked in like good order, and the fibre 
is completely separated from the stalk with very little loss. It 
leaves the fibre straight, in good condition, laying it off ready 
The fibre direct from the 
machine is estimated to be worth four cents a pound, and if 


to be immersed in vats for rotting. 


hackled so as to separate the fibre more thoroughly, one-fourth 
In the State of Mississippi it can 
The cost of 
production per acre is set down at from $50 to $60 per acre, 
and its cash value at $80 to $120. 


of a cent per pound more. 
be produced for two and one-half cents a pound. 


Abutilon will readily grow 
in several of the Southern States, and with the new machine 
for its preparation cannot well fail to soon claim the attention 
of the Southern agriculturists and paper-makers throughout 
the United States. 





* 

A copy of Mr. Ruskin’s celebrated poems (1850) was re- 
cently sold, in London, for $100, or nearly twice as much as 
was given for the ‘* Stones of Venice,’”’ and four times as much 
as was given for a first edition copy of ‘* Paradise Lost.’ The 
high price was partly due to the rarity of the book, since only 
a few copies were printed for private distribution. 
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SWEDEN’S FOUR CENTURIES OF PRINTING. 

In 1482 Johannes Schnell established the first printing-office 
in Sweden at Odense; in the following year he removed it to 
Stockholm, and that city has just celebrated the quar-centen- 
nary of the event. Just four hundred years ago Schnell issued, 


at Stockholm, the first book printed in Sweden. It was the 


, 


‘* Dialogus Creaturarum Moralizatus,’’ and a copy of it is pre- 


served in the University Library of Upsala. Printing at first 
made slow progress in Sweden. Panzer, who has given the 
subject careful study, enumerates five books printed in Sweden 
during the fifteenth century. 

Not until 1594—one hundred and eleven years after Schnell 
first set up his press in Stockholm—did the government of that 
country give an official recognition of the new and mighty art 
by instituting the office of Typographer Royal; what we in 
America would to-day call a public or government printer. 
The government furnished all the materials, just as the United 
States does at Washington to-day, and paid the Typographer 
Arundus Olai was the first Swe 
dish printer to hold the position. 


Royal an annual fixed salary. 
A century later the Swedish 
Academy of Antiquities, which had been established at the capi- 
tal by Charles XI., appointed a typographer of its own, with such 
emoluments attached to the position as to insure the best ser- 
vice for the place. Printing in Sweden was encouraged in a 
wise and liberal manner by Queen Christina, who induced one 
of the Jansens, of Amsterdam, to settle in Stockholm. He 
was appointed printer to the court, had an annual pension be- 
stowed upon him, and was given a number of privileges, among 
them that of importing all the paper he required free of duty. 
Under the influence and example of Jansen printing improved 
rapidly in Sweden, and its printers have reason to be proud of 
the state of their art at the close of the fourth century after its 
introduction into their country. 
~o- ae 
TURNING THE TABLES. 

Wood being transformed into paper, though an astonishing 
process at one time, has lost all novelty. The once surprising 
manufacture of paper from so unlikely an article as wood has 
become so common as to be taken as a matter of course. The 
wonder caused by the first use of wood in paper-making was 
owing in a large measure to the wide difference between wood 
and rags, the latter being popularly regarded as the natural 
raw material for the paper manufacturer. However, the tables 
have now been turned, and wood is being made from paper. 
Herr Hahrees, a German chemist, has perfected a method for 
making what he calls hard wood from paper. He reduces 
ordinary paper toa pulp in water; next places it over a fine 
sieve to drain. made either 
and ten parts of meal 
are added, and the whole well mixed. 
placed in thin metal tubes and boiled for one hour over a water- 
bath. 
which is mixed with its own weight of sawdust; then the mass 
is rolled into sheets and left to dry ina heated room. These 
strips or sheets are pressed in iron and steel moulds, and when 


Three parts by weight of starch 
of wheat, corn, or potatoes wheat or 
corn The mixture is 


After boiling the mass is changed into a kind of glue, 
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cooled resemble wood; and, what is more to the purpose, can 
be worked with a saw, file, or chisel, and be painted, glued and 
polished. 

Critical readers may point to the “free admixture of sawdust 
as depriving the material of the right to the name of paper- 
wood, which the inventor has bestowed upon it. In England, 
where the new material has been tested, it is favorably spoken 
of as paper-wood. What recommends it to the practical 
everywhere is that it is cheaper than the natural hard woods, 
which are growing dearer every year. Reducing cheap, soft 
wood to paper, and then transforming the paper into costly hard 
wood, may become one of the industries of the future. Revo- 
lutions as strange have been wrought in the manipulation of 
paper. 


ninrensieliaaicicniiial a 
HEALTH OF TYPE FOUNDERS. 

For some time past the health of those employed in type 
foundries has claimed the attention of the German authorities. 
As a result of the investigations made the chief of the Berlin po 
lice has sent a series of sanitary precautions to be observed to the 
proprietors of all the type foundries in that city. A printed copy 
is displayed conspicuously in every type foundry of the German 
capital. The operatives are informed that a thorough washing 
of the hands and face with soap, prior to each meal, is one of 
the most effective methods of preventing the absorption into 
the human system of the impalpable particles of lead-dust 
floating in the atmosphere of type foundries. At each washing 
of the face and hands the mouth should also be well rinsed, 
and eating and drinking in the work-rooms should be abso 
lutely avoided. Operatives are also recommended to brush 
their clothes when leaving work, and to bathe frequently. It 


is added, with a degree of positiveness leaving no room for 


qualification, that if these simple precautions were more gene- 
rally adopted cases of lead poisoning would be of far rarer oc- 
currence than they are now. 

These common-sense recommendations deserve to be adopted 
by type founders everywhere; and we feel confident that most, 
if not all of them, are in vogue in American foundries, and 
were adopted without instructions from high government 
authority. 

<o- 


PENNSYLVANIA’S PUBLIC PRINTER. 


Joshua W. Jones, for ten years Superintendent of the State 
Public Printing, has retired from that position. In 1881 Mr. 
Jones intimated to Governor Hoyt his desire to relinquish the 
office; but that Governor, instead of complying with the re 
quest, reappointed him. In 1882 he asked that his resignation 
be accepted; but Gov. Hoyt induced him to remain until the 
expiration of his term. On May 1, of the present year, Mr. 
Jones apprised Governor Pattison of his intention to relinquish 
office on July 1; but at the instance of the Governor he re- 
mained until August 1, on which date he retired. 

W. Hayes Grier, editor and proprietor of the Columbia 
Herald, has been appointed his successor. Mr. Grier is a 
practical printer, and will doubtless fill the office acceptably. 
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SWISS EXHIBITION OF PRINTING. 


Wisely the Swiss have fixed upon the season of the year 
when their interesting country contains most foreigners, for an 
exhibition of the industry and art of Switzerland. This expo- 
sition is now open at Zurich, and will not be neglected by 
Americans roaming through the Alps. It is gratifying to read 
that printing and its kindred pursuits are well represented in 
the Machinery Hall, where two large paper machines are ex- 
hibited—one by a Zurich, the other by a Lucerne firm—at 
work. Printing presses are quite numerous, and several Ameri- 
can machines are shown. Germany is well represented by her 
Two firms have lithographic presses constantly run- 
the machines and the operators are from Germany. 

A large collection of printed matter of every kind, combined 
with the products of the type founders, manufacturers of print- 

rs’ furniture, and wood engravers, speaks remarkably well 
for the intelligence of a country of limited population. 

Two of the Zurich publishing houses distance all competitors 
in displays of nearly all branches of the typographic art 


presses. 
ning ; 


choice letter-press and zincographic etching, wood cuts, electro- 
types, stereotypes, and fonts of type. There are eighty ex- 
hibitors in the printing department, and some of the prominent 
printers of Switzerland—notably the firm of Benziger Brothers, 
who employ nine hundred persons—are not represented at all. 
Still, the typographic section of the Switzerland exhibition is 
a credit to the er: of that sturdy little Republic. 
-e- 

DEATH OF THE ADAMS-PRESS INVENTOR. 

Isaac Adams, the inventor of the Adams power press, died 
at his residence in Sandwich, N. H., on July 19. He was born 
in Rochester, N. Y,, in 1802, and in his boyhood was appren- 
ticed to a cabinet maker. He mastered that trade; but, in 
1824, removed to Boston and commenced working in a machine 
shop, in .time becoming a thorough machinist. He was not 
long in finding a field for his newly acquired mechanical art, 
and he worked it diligently. In 1833 he perfected the power 


printing-press bearing his name, and which is still in use sub- 
stantially on the same principle as it was started a full half- 
century ago. 


In connection with his brother Seth he com- 
menced the manufacture of printing-presses in Boston, and was 
very successful, accumulating a large fortune, much of which 
is in real estate in Sandwich, the town to which he went to 
live after retiring from active business. Three sons survive 
him. 


-e- _— 

THE ‘Sporting Life Publishing Clee ot Philadelphia ”’ 
received their charter August 24. The capital of the company 
is $50,000, and the object is to publish a first-class journal de- 
voted to athletic and other sports. The officers of the company 
President, Emil Thielens; Secretary and Treasurer, Thos. 
S. Dando; Managing Editor, F. C. Richter. The great suc- 
cess achieved by the Sporting Life newspaper, in its short ca- 
reer of four months, has induced the formation of this com- 
pany, to provide facilities for meeting the demand for the 


paper. 


are: 
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MONUMENT TO FREDERICK KONIG. 


It is proposed in Germany to erect a monument to Frederick 
Konig, the inventor of the steam-power printing press. The 
project is not a new one, having been broached some time ago, 
but action was deferred because Kdnig’s native place, Eisleben, 
is to have a monument to Martin Luther, and the printers 
deemed it advisable to wait until the completion of the Luther 
memorial. This action has been reversed, and it is definitely 
decided to actively prepare for the erection of the Kénig mon- 
ument, which is to be completed by the 17th of April, 1886, 
the one hundred and twelfth anniversary of Konig’s birthday. 
Contributions are solicited from American printers and press- 
men by the Eisleben committee, of which Herr P. Nosselt is 
Chairman, Herr E. Griifenhan, Treasurer, and Herr B. Reich- 
ardt, Secretary. 
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APPRECIATED. 
One of the largest book-and-job printing firms in the United 
States writes us, under date of August I: 


R. S. Menamin, Esq.: 

Dear Sir: :—We have to ask a favor—that you forward us by ea 
a bound copy of last year’s Prinrers’ CrrcuLar. * * * 

The Circu ar is getting to be an indispensable feature of our white 
ture, and we wish to avail ourselves once more of some valuable ma- 
terial you have published, but on which we cannot now lay our hands 

Send bill and we will remit with pleasure. Obliging 

Yours very truly, 
* * 

It is gratifying to know, by such unsolicited testimony from a 
very high source, that the CrRCULAR is held in such esteem; 
and we hope in the future to make it of more value to the 
printing and kindred interests than it has been in the past. 

e+ 


SHOULD BOOKS BE cur? 


Readers are much divided on the question whether books 
should or should not be cut. 


Some people are angry with the 
publishers, that books to be read are not issued like Bradshaw’s 
Guides, Bibles, Prayer Books, and the like, with cut edges. 
The reason is that when a volume is bound, the edges, being 
thrown out of the level smoothness they have acquired from 
the first setting, will need a second trimming, and the margin 
will be sensibly reduced, so that the broad type will have a 
miserably inadequate setting, as though you should put a pic- 
Those who care for the future 
of our well-bound books will see that there is reason on the 


ture in a frame too narrow for it. 


publishers’ side for refusing to give in to the hasty American 
and unreasonable cry for books with cut edges. But when the 
paper-knife is used it should be done thoroughly. Some peo- 
ple never cut a book humanely ; they treat it, or maltreat it, 
as though they had a special enmity toward it. An intelligent 
literary man used to say, in an altogether sweeping and ungal- 
lant manner, that he would never, if he could help it, trust a 
woman with a book. First, he said, that if she left it on a 
table she invariably put it open face downward, and broke the 
back; and next that she never cut it well into the corners, so 
that as soon as it was really opened the leaves were torn. 
Would that these iniquities were confined to the weaker sex ! 
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LITHOGRAPHIC PROCESS. 


A plate (stone) on which it is desired to etch a sky is covered 
with an etching-ground, consisting of asphaltum varnish, and 
the parallel lines are then cut through this ground by means of 
a diamond, without, however, cutting the face of the plate or 
stone. Now, before etching in these lines to the strength re 
quired to produce clouds, or any other effect that may be de- 
sired, they are filled or stopped out with ink at regular intervals, 
so that a line of minute white dots appears in place of the pre- 
viously solid or continuous line. 
to transfer on the lines 


The method of doing this is 
that is to say, on the surface of the 
plate across which the continuous lines are drawn—an impres- 
sion taken in strong transfer ink from another plate on which 
lines have been ruled to appear in white while the remainder of 
the impression is covered with ink. The impression or transfer 
sheet having such lines in white is laid across the plate on 
which are the lines it is desired to stop out, and the latter will 
absorb the ink from the impression or transfer sheet at all points 
where the lines of the plate and sheet intersect. It is prefera- 
ble that the lines of the impression shall cross the lines of the 
plate at right angles; but a diagonal position will produce 
good results. As the result of this operation, the lines on the 
plate are filled or stopped out at regular intervals, leaving only 
that portion of the lines exposed where the white lines of the 
transferred impression cross them. Such portion will hence 
appear as minute white dots on a dark surface. The compara- 
tively soft ink which was thus transferred is now dusted with 
finely-pulverized rosin to strengthen its power of resistance to 
the action of the acid, which will only act on the exposed por- 
tion—to wit, the white dots. The further procedure of etching 
in the dots instead of the lines is precisely the same as in former 
lithocaustic processes. The dots, being in lines, and small as 
well as close together, are almost invisible to the naked eye, 
and will hence present to it the appearance of unbroken or 
solid lines, but of so extremely delicate shading as to produce 
the effect of a grey tint. 





* 
“BOUND IN CALF.” 

‘Calf’? is really what is called the skin of the calf, prepared 
by the process called by tanners ‘‘ tawing.’’ The natural color 
of the skin is a very light drab, but it turns dark in time, and 
becomes a light brown. The uncolored skin is pleasant enough 
to the eye, and is used in the peculiar style of binding called 
‘*law,’’ since it is commonly used for law books. The skin, 
however, can be dyed any color, and it has then an agreeable 
appearance ; but, as the mordants used in the dyeing are apt 
to attack the leather and cause it to ‘‘go’’ more than it other- 
wise would have done, the best style of decoration for calf is 
the coloring of the natural skin by the binder. 
rious ways in which this is done. 


There are va- 
It may be sprinkled wholly 
This is effected with a hog’s-hair brush, dipped in 
a strongish solution of copperas (protosulphate of iron) in 
water; the brush is scratched with the nail, and the small 
drops are allowed to fall upon the cover, or upon a portion of 
the cover, the rest being protected by acovering. The copperas 


or in part. 





mixing with the tannin left in the skin produces a kind of ink, 
and so darkens the spot where it falls. Considerable variety 
may be caused by protecting various portions of the cover in 
patterns, and graduations of the coloring can also be effected. 
Another mode of coloring is called ‘‘cat’s-paw.’? .This is 
produced by dipping a piece of wood or similar substance in 
the coloring matter, and dropping it on the cover, thus forming 
a more or less regular series of patches of dark color. A third 
style of ornamentation is called ‘‘tree-calf.’? The process by 
which this curious style of ornamentation is brought about is 
almost as remarkable as the marbling the edges of the leaves. 
The cover—which, of course, must not be too thick—is bent 
upward away from the book into the form of a channel. This 
is held slanting, at an angle, say, of thirty degrees ; it is then 
sprinkled with pure water pretty freely, until the various spots 
begin to run into one another, and to find their way down to 
the central channel, and thus to fall off the cover. At this 
moment some very finely powdered copperas is dropped on the 
wet spots, and allowed to run down the stream. Where the 
water is sufficient it carries off the iron, but where the leather 
is only damped it allows the color to sink down into the skin. 
Some little experience and neatness of hand are required to 
give the desired effect, and to produce on two covers a corre- 
sponding effect, which, however, should not be too closely 
alike.— Cassel’s Technical E-ducator. 


ee 


NEW AUTOTYPE PROCESS. 


The new autotype process of Herr Meisenbach, at Munich, 
is rapidly progressing, and will certainly prove to be of great 
value as well for obtaining rapidly blocks representing events 
of the day as for lessening the cost of illustration. It is stated, 
nevertheless, that this so-called new process is, after all, not a 
new one, but identical with one invented by an American, 
named Ives, and was only introduced and patented in Ger- 
many by Herr Meisenbach. The manner of proceeding is said 
to be the following: Of a net-work consisting of lines or 
points drawn upon white paper a photograph is taken, and 
the negative thus obtained is used a second time for the object 
to be reproduced, in consequence of which its plane will ap- 
pear pointed or broken, and form a surface sufficiently high for 
letter-press printing, when copied on zinc and etched afterward. 
The same effect may be arrived at when using two negatives 
during the copying process, one consisting simply of the pho- 
tographic fac simile of the net-work, the other being that of 
The like- 
nesses taken require very careful touching-up, either with a 


the object to be reproduced for printing purposes. 


brush on the negative or with a graver on the etching, which 
makes the proceeding rather expensive compared with common 
zincography. Still, it must be said that the results Herr Meisen- 
bach has already arrived at are highly satisfactory, and have 
never been obtained before. 
: Scrsanli intact 

THERE are at present 1,051 paper mills in America, of which 
only 33 are idle; 36 mills are in eourse of construction, and 
68 mills have commenced operations during the past year. 
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THE LEGEND OF THE WOODEN TYPES. 


During a visit last year to the Bodleian Library, Oxford, our 
attention was directed to some wooden types, apparently 
ancient, which are there exhibited. Attached to them is a 
descriptive notice to the following effect : 


These wooden types, whatever was the purpose for which they were 
made, refer to the short and obscure period in the history of the art of 
printing, which is occupied by the transition from solid blocks to sepa- 
rate letters. The genuine wooden types, and the manner in which the 
inventors made them, «re mentioned, with references, in the ‘‘ Histoire 
de I’Imprimerie,’’ published at the Hag) e in 1740, by Prosper Marchand, 
without his name. 

Angelo Rocca, afterward Bishop of Zagaste, in partibus, describes 
in his ‘‘ Bibliotheca Apostolica Vaticana,’’ published at Rome, 1591, the 
way in which the first types like these were held together—“ filo in lit- 
terarum foramen immisso connectebantur.’’ He says that he saw them 
at Venice, but does not say of what material they were made. The pas- 
sage is at page 350 of the ‘‘ Opera Omnia”’ of the bishop (Rome, 1719). 

But Gotthelf Gishcher, in his ‘‘ Essai sur les Monumens Typograph- 
iques de Jean Gutenberg, Mayencais, inventeur de 1|’Imprimerie,”’ 
printed at Mayence, l’an 1o [that is, between September 22, 1801, and 
September 22, 1802], says, with references: ‘‘ Birken et Servarius par- 
lent de ces caractéres de bois, de plomb, et d’étain, percés au milieu 
pour les joindre avec un fil. . . . Les ouvriers de cette profession avai- 
ent méme dans cette ville une coutume qui etait une espéce d’hommage 
rendu A la memoire des inventeurs de leur art. Celui d’entre eux nou- 
vellement agregé et admis ouvrier recevait, en témoignage de ses talens, 
une de ces lettres de bois. Alef, igprimeur A Mayence, conservait en- 
core quelques uns dont il a meme parlé a mon collégue, le citoyen Bod- 
mann l’imprudence d’une de ses servantes priva la posterité de ces 
monumens respectables.”” 


We are indebted to Mr. Madan for this transcription of the 
notice. 

The Oxford wooden types comprise nineteen lines, of the 
face called Gothic, or text-letter. They evidently form the be- 
The 
**Incipit liber bresith quem | nos 
” 


ginning of an intended reprint of the book of Genesis. 
text commences as follows : 
genesim dicimus | In principio creavit Deus 

The legend or tradition that the first types of the original 
inventor of printing were cut out of wood is very old, and it is 
perhaps only within the present century that it has been com- 
pletely refuted. It has now, however, been entirely abandoned 
by paleotypographical authorities, and we think the conserva- 
tors of the Bodleian Library should discontinue to sanction the 
promulgation of an exploded error by the exhibition of a notice 
In saying this, we do 
not forget how difficult it is to disabuse the mind of a theory 
once entertained, or to dissipate a myth when it has once re- 
There are, however, many books, 
and even encyclopedias, which still give currency to the 


paper such as that above translated. 


ceived general accordance. 


wooden-type legend, and it may, therefore, be desiratle to de- 
vote a little attention to the subject, with the hope of finally 
dismissing it from future compilations that shall pretend to his- 
torical accuracy. 

Let us trace the origin of the legend, and then show how it 
is opposed to ascertained facts. It first saw the light in the 
year 1588, being originally contained in the work called ‘ Ba- 
tavia,”’ written by Hadrian Junius (Adrien de Jonghe). It isa 
general description of Holland, and is of great bibliographical 
interest, for in this book was given the first circumstantial ac- 
count of the alleged Dutch invention of printing. This book 





was, in fact, the first ascription to Koster of the honor of having 
invented the art. It was stated that Koster was strolling in the 
wood near Haarlem, and, as an experiment, fashioned the bark 
of a beech-tree into the form of letters. The letters so made 
he impressed on a leaf of paper ; and the success of the essay 
was such, that he aspired to greater things. He invented a 
thick and viscid ink, and then made engravings to form pages 
of books, which he printed in the manner of the Block-books. 
The latter, «s is well known were printed in a water-color ink 
or distemper. The Haarlem legend of the invention had been 
propounded long before the time of Junius, but he repeated it, 
with variations, to reconcile the obvious contradictions of his 
predecessors. He found it necessary to assume that Koster, 
after he had discovered the feasibility of printing whole pages 
from wooden blocks, cut up the pages to form separate letters 
which would be interchangeable and form movable type. 
After this, it was stated, Koster conceived the idea of using 
metal types, and with such characters printed the ‘* Speculum 
Salutis.’”” The legend, of which the preceding is an outline, 
has been handed down to the present day. 

Having referred to the origin of the myth, we may now 
show how unworthy it is of credence. The refutation of the 
theory of Junius as to the evolution of the invention rests on 
several bases, some of which can perhaps be challenged. 
That, for instance, the ‘*Speculum’’ was printed from metal 
types, not from wooden ones, is almost certain, after the minute 
examination it has received at the hands of experts. The pe- 
culiarities of a metal surface are exhibited in several places. 
By whom the ‘* Speculum ”’ and other alleged Kosterian incun- 
abula were actually produced will probably always remain a 
disputed question. But there is one all-sufficient reason for 


withholding credence from the assumptions of Junius as to the 
successive stages of the invention 


first the entire engraved 
pages of wood, then the dissevered pieces forming movable 
types, lastly the metal characters. That refutation rests on the 
absolute impossibility, physical and mechanical, of cutting 
practicabie wooden letters of such dimensions as would render 
The size of the char- 
acters in the ‘‘ Speculum”? and other fifteenth century books is 
between English and two-line Brevier. The lines, it is most 
important to observe, are close together ; they are not leaded 
or spaced out. No skill on the part of a letter-cutter, no per- 
fection of tools would have been sufficient to produce types of 
wood that could have been put together with the closeness and 
regularity shown in the ‘* Speculum,”’ and the earliest products 
of the printing press. 


them fit for the production of a book. 


Several authors, desirous of maintaining the Kosterian the- 
ory, have caused words, or at least a few letters, to be cut on 
wood, and after dividing them have had them composed and 
printed, as an evidence of the possibility of printing a book in 
types of wood. But that expedient does not touch the ques- 
tion ; small detached words and signs have for ages been cut 
on wood and printed from. Other authors have even printed 
several lines of such types ; but in such cases those lines have 
invariably been separated by leads. As every printer knows 
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uneven lines, such as those containing bodies of slightly differ- 
ent sizes, can be set up and fastened in the chase so as to ‘lift,”’ 
provided they are leaded out; but not otherwise. The ‘‘Specu- 
lum’’ lines, as already stated, were unleaded. No one, in 
fact, has ever been able to produce types which couldé form a 
page ‘‘set solid,’’ to use the typographical technology. 

One of the stoutest supporters of the Koster theory was En- 
schedé, the celebrated Haarlem type-founder; but even he had 
to reject this part of the narrative of Junius. He says: 


I have exercised printing for about fifty years, and I have cut letters 
and figures for my father’s and my own printing office in wood of palm, 
pear, and medlar trees; I have now been a type-founder for upward of 
thirty years, but to do such things as those learned gentlemen (Junius, 
&c.) pretend that Laurens Koster and his heirs have done, neither I nor 
Papillon (the most clever wood engraver of France) are able to under- 
stand . . . the hands of men are not able to do it. 

Ile says he had no want of good tools for his experiments, 
but to saw the letters straight and parallel was impossible ; 
‘there was not a single letter which could stand the test of 
being mathematically square.’’ It was impossible to polish or 
file them after they were cut asunder. ‘* No engraver is able 
to cut separate letters in wood in such a manner that they re- 
tain their quadrature, for that is the most important part of the 
work of type-casting.’’ Assuredly what Enschedé, with all 
modern resources of exact tools, could not do, the suppositi- 
tious Koster, with his rude appliances, cannot possibly have 
“accomplished. The figment is but one of the inherent improba- 
bilities of the Koster legend. We do not hereby express our 
absolute adherence to the opposite theory, that of the original 
invention by Gutenberg of movable types. It is necessary to 
make this reservation, after the very remarkable investigation 
lately made by J. H. Hessels. 

It is worthy of notice that no writer of repute has handed 
down to us any particulars which would establish the fact of 
wooden types ever having been used. It may be said that, on 
the other hand, there are not preserved any specimens of the 
metal types used by the printers of the fifteenth century. By 
a curious accident, however, we know what their shape was, 
and of what material they were composed. In reading a book 
issued at Cologne in 1476, M. Madden, of Versailles, found 
that a letter had by a mischance fallen on one of the pages, 
and the result was an impression showing the exact contour of 
the archaic type. That it was of metal, and not of wood, is 
evident from the nature of the print. A practical printer can 
well understand that, although large wood types, such as are 
used for placards, can be printed from without it being possible 
to distinguish them from metal, it is owing to the body of ink 
they are capable of containing. Small letters, requiring so 
would unmistakably expose the fibrous 


material of which they were made. 


much less ‘‘color,’’ 


There was a circular 
mark, about one-tenth of an inch in diameter, on the side of 
the type, showing that it had been cast ina mold. This mark 
had evidently been firmly depressed in the metal, but did not 
perforate it. As the letter had no ‘‘nick,”’ it is conjectured 
that the mark was there to guide the compositor. 

In the Plantin Museum, at Antwerp, there are preserved a 
great number of old types, but none of them are more ancient 





than 1555. We merely mention this circumstance because 
these are probably the oldest types in existence to which any 
precise date can be attributed. They do not, of course, affect 
the present question. In shape they are the same as modern 
characters; all the ‘* body founts’’ 
matter 


those used for the subject- 
are, it need hardly be stated, of metal. It may be 
concluded that, practically, the material and the shape of the 
types of the very earliest printers were identical with those of 
the present day. We are aware of the controversy as to the 
alleged pewter types, but they, ‘f ever existent, fulfill the per- 
petual conditions—metal cast in a mold, not wood cut by gravers. 

Perhaps not altogether irrelevant to this subject was a dis 
covery made in 1878, in the River Sadne, near Lyons. Nearly 
opposite the site of a famous fifteenth-century printing office 
was found a quantity of ancient types. 
possession of M. Claudin, of Paris. 


These are now in the 
They are of metal, and 
some of the letters, spaces, and quadrats have had a hole 
pierced through them—probably in order that they might be 
held together by a wire or string. 

In reference to this method of fastening the type together, 
we may add that it was certainly not the plan adopted by Gu- 
tenberg, Faust and Scheeffer. Several pages in their books 
show indentations caused by the wooden frame that was used 
Practical 
printers can understand readily that any expedient such as that 
indicated would be clumsy to a degree, and probably quite in 
effectual. 


to secure the form before iron chases were invented. 


Half-instructed artisans or amateurs may have 
resorted to it in the course of their experiments ; but such ad- 
mirable specimens of printing as the 42-line or 36-line Bibles 
We 


referred to in the 


must have been composed in quite a different manner. 
may add, too, that the ‘*Citoyen Bodmann”’ 
paper exhibited at the Bodleian is one of the most notorious 
forgers, whose impostures have been exposed by typographical 
investigators. Mr. Hessels, of Cambridge, in the course of a 
review of a work containing several statements which rest 
upon alleged discoveries made by Bodmann, who was the 
archivist of Mayence, found three or four distinct forgeries per- 
petrated by Bodmann ; and the reference to Alef, the printer 
of Mayence, is probably as apocryphal as others of his state- 
ments.—/rinting Times and Lithographer. 


-ee ———_—__—__ 


FRENCH STATIONERY. 


In the whole of France there are 1,893 stationers for a popu- 
lation of 36,000,000, or 52 per 100,000. A great trade is done 


in France in account-books, which are different in appearance 
and material from those of this country. The principal for- 
eign customers for French account books, outside of Europe, 
are Mexico, Havana, Central America, Chili, Peru, United 
States, North America, and, of late years, China and Japan. 
During the last ten years the export trade in French inks has 
been greatly developed, especially in Germany, England “and 
Russia. The improvements made in bottles is said to have 
contribuied materially to their large sale; the English bottle, 
It is 
noteworthy that the prices of French inks, notwithstanding the 


however, is still said to be preferred in many countries. 
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improvements made in the manufacture, have not varied during 


the past ten years. Two dry inks are having a large sale in 


France —one in cakes, the other in powder—but their manufac- 
Few French ink manufacturers em- 
ploy steam-power; and in other respects they are confessedly 


behind the times. 


ture is in very few hands. 


Within the past ten years, while the im- 
portations of inks in France have been stationary, the exporta- 
tions have just been doubled—a fact that shows how France is 
pushing its trade abroad. 

Although it was not in France that sealing-wax was invented, 
it was a Parisian named Rousseau, who lived in 1620, that first 
made itcommon. Notwithstanding this, for many years Eng- 
Afterwards 
the French trade in the material was revived, and a successful 


land had almost a monopoly in its manufacture. 


rivalry sprung up in France to the English article. 
man sealing-wax is inferior to both. 


The Ger 
The development of the 
sealing-wax manufacture in France may be dated from 1860, 
when the treaty of commerce permitted manufacturers to ob- 
tain the raw materials at low prices. Among these materials 
are the gum lac, obtained from the East Indies; terebinth, cal- 
cined bones, or Spanish white, as well as vermillion, lamp 
black, indigo, mercury and metallic oxides, all of which are 
employed in preparing red, black and other colored wax. 
English sealing-wax is now said to be in very small demand in 
France, the native article being preferred. The exportation of 
wax has quadrupled itself in the last ten years. Sealing-wax 
making, as practiced in France, requires no power-driven ma- 
chinery. 


It consists of the following operations: Composition 


of the cake, with some of the materials above enumerated; 

and polish- 
The process.is very simple, and has not been 
British and Colonial Printer 


placing the cake in moulds—of copper generally 
ing the sticks. 
modified within the last decade. 


and Stationer. 
-@- 


ENGLISH JOURNALISM. 
Justin McCarthy says that the future of journalism in Eng- 
that after a while 
they will even get to interviewing people, writes a London cor- 
Now, just think of it, and 
then let loose a half-dozen Chicago journalists in this big vil- 


land is a greater degree of Americanization 
respondent of the Chicago Vews. 
lage. Why, they would go through the town like a pack of 
eagles through an Irish hamlet, and they would be about as 
popular, too. The English newspaper man insists on having 
faithful reports of uninteresting speeches and debates, but he 
cannot abide to have anything that everybody else has not got, 
Unlike his 
American brother, he has politics of so earnest a sort that he 


and he wouldn’t go out of his rut for anything. 


won’t report an opposition meeting, and he simply despises the 
journalist on the other party paper. The reporter calls himself 
‘*we,’’ despises personal journalism, looks forward to a sub- 
editorship, at £5 a week, and counts his salary at so much a 
year. Lately he is getting to be a much better sort of man, 
and he is improving in his style of work; but he is as much of 
a machine, an unwieldy dependent upon some outside source 
for mental steam, and as helpless without it, as the printing 
press that ought to choke over his work sometimes. 





CIRCULAR. 
THE ALLIES OF PRINTING. 

The business of printing is intimately allied to several other 
branches of mechanic art, such as photography, the inceptive 
process of much of the printer’s work, engraving, electro- 
typing, stereotyping, as the best effects are attained by the aid 
and help of. all the rest. .To some extent, at least, it is true 
that printing is mechanically imitative of art, in so far as it 
copies, in a mechanical way, fixed materiai forms and types, 
which first pass from the engraver’s hand to that of the type- 
founder or electrotyper. Yet, it is also true that the best exe- 
cuted engraving is but a dead labyrinth of lines and incisions, 
until life and meaning are put into it by the printer’s art. 

Among the practical disadvantages incidental to the business 
is the multiplication of small offices, with insufficient supply of 
material and machinery, sometimes worn and antiquated, and 
battered out of form. Of necessity these establishments com- 
pete, from a vicious basis, by cheapening prices down to the 
level of their own inferiority, instead of holding up the stand 
ard of their art, and competing upon grounds of comparative 
excellence and character of work. Competition stimulated by 
a proper perception of the dignity of the art, whether consid 
ered from the utilitarian or artistic standpoint, can alone work 
out the prospective and possible perfections of the art. On the 
other hand, that gompetition which depends for success upon 
the use of the cheapest and poorest material, and the skill of 
immature apprentices, seems to debase the printer's vocation to 
a mere struggle for existence. It would be difficult to enume- 
rate the many evils and disadvantages springing from this con- 
stant rivalry between the grovelers on one hand, and those on 
the other who would advance and elevate the art, and create a 
popular appreciation of it. It is equally difficult to discover 
an effective remedy for this condition of things ; but it is pro- 
bably better that the line of separation between the two classes 
should be made brvader and more distinctive still by contrasts 
which cannot be overlooked. 

Therefore let printing-houses call to their assistance the best 
work of the type-founder, the engraver, and electrotyper ; in- 
troduce, where needful, ornamental designs and graceful forms 
of relief to break the monotony of the page—this is the true 
line of progress, and, in the end, will defy competition from 
all but their peers. 
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WATER-PROOFING PAPER. 

A new process for waterproofing paper consists in coating or 
saturating paper with a natural bitumen, or wax, known as 
**ozocerite.’’ This invention is designed to supply a long-felt 
want among meat and fish vendors in producing a paper which 
will be waterproof, and at the same time will not impart to the 
article inclosed within the paper discoloration or a disagreeble 
odor. 

Paper has heretofore been rendered waterproof by means of 
paraffine, which answers the purpose well; but owing to its cost 
it has not and cannot come into general use. Paper has also 
been rendered waterproof by means of coal-tar and its pro- 
ducts; but owing to its offensive odor it cannot be used to wrap 
provisions of any kind, and its use is necessarily confined to 
wrapping hardware, or in wrapping articles to protect them 
from the ravages of insects. 

In preparing the paper, any of the well-known machines 
used in the manufacture of roofing-felt, in which a heating-tank 
is provided, and devices for removing a surplus of the coating 
or saturating material can be used. The ozocerite is then 
placed in the melting-tank and reduced by heat to the desired 
consistency. The paper, which is in long strips or rolls, is 
then drawn through the melted or liquid ozocerite, and any 
surplus of the coating material removed therefrom. The paper 
may then be passed through a drying chamber, so that the 
paper can be cut to the desired size and packed into reams and 
bundles, ready for use. The paper can also be taken as it 
comes from the paper-making machine, and before it is quite 
dry, and subjected to the action of the ozocerite. 

The prime object of the invention is to saturate the ordinary 
wrapping paper used by butchers and meat and fish vendors 
with a compound which will be odorless and colorless—that is, 
will not discolor the article, and at the same time render it 
waterproof and strong. 

Another advantage of the invention is that a much lighter 
paper can be used, and the slight cost of the saturating mate- 
rial makes it possible thereby to produce a paper which will 
cost only a trifle more than the ordinary wrapping-paper. 

Pere eee er oe wee Saeed 
PAPER OR PASTEBOARD. 

This invention has for its object the utilization of the refuse 
scrap and the finishing-dust, or either, of leather tanned in oil 
or other liquor, such as buckskin and other leather used in the 
manufacture of gloves and mittens. 

It consists in a novel process or method of treating such 
leather scrap or waste whereby it is made into a pulp, which 
may either be used separately, or be mixed with straw or other 
vegetable matter for rolling into paper or pasteboard, or for 
pressing into box or other shape, and which, combining cheap- 
ness with softness and toughness, may be used to advantage as 
a substitute for straw and other paper or board. The method 
of proceeding is essentially as follows: Take the buckskin or 
other leather scrap or waste, and for each ton, or thereabout, 


first subject it to a preparation or bath consisting of sixty-four 


gallons of water, more or less, four pounds chloride of lime, 





or thereabout, and about four ounces carbolic acid, and allow 
it to remain therein twenty-four hours, more or less, for the pur- 
Then 
expose the mass to a drench of potash and lime-water, made, 
say, in the proportion of one and a half pounds of chloride of 
potash to sixty-four gallons of water and one bushel of stone- 


pose of removing the color and cleaning the material. 


lime; or these proportions may be more or less changed. This 
removes the glue contained in the scrap. The mass may then 
be ground in an iron or other mill, but before or after grinding 
we subject it toa drench consisting of about four pounds of 
concentrated potash to sixty-four gallons of water, more or 
less, for the purpose of killing the animal matter contained in 
the skin or scrap, and afterward drench in pure water to re- 
move the lye and other foreign matter. The grinding of the 
material is effected while the same is wet, after which it may 
be spread on kiln-cloths to dry, or the drying may be dispensed 
with and the mass be rolled into paper or board at once in any 
ordinary or suitable paper or board machine ; or, instead of 
rolling into paper or pasteboard sheets, the pulp may be put 
into moulds and pressed into seamless paper or pasteboard butter, 
glove and other boxes, oyster and other pails, and varicus arti- 
cles for which paper or pasteboard made from other pulp is 
used. 

A paper or pasteboard thus made is said to be superior to 
straw paper or pasteboard, both in looks and strength, although 
it may be mixed with straw and _ in the proportion of one-half, 
more or less, if desired ; or it may be used clear, with varied 
hardness, and will be found cheaper than straw and superior 
to it for making seamless boxes and numerous other articles. 

: “— 

About CHOICE OF INK. 
suit the paper it will be used upon: for cheap paper, cheap 
At least three qualities—book, 


Ink should always be selected to 


ink ; for fine paper, fine ink. 
should always be kept in stock by a 
Other qualities will al- 


news, and fine job 
printer who does miscellaneous work. 
ways be needed. The speed of a press will be largely con- 
trolled by the ink. If it is oily or gritty, if it dries on rollers, 
or sets-off, or does not dry quickly, or does not keep its color 
As the finest 
black inks are usually of stiff body, and distributed with diffi- 
culty, they can be used to advantage only on presses that have 
When ink of this nature is 


on paper, it will seriously hinder the pressman. 


ample provision for distribution. 
provided for paper of soft stock, the speed of the press must 
be reduced, to prevent the ink from tearing the paper when the 
paper leaves the form after impression. Ink tables need fre- 
quent cleaning, and the ink fountain should always be covered, 


to keep out the dust and floating particles of paper. 





pant 

W. G. B. PAGE, sub-librarian of the Hull Subscription Li- 
brary, is preparing for the press a volume on the ‘* Booksellers’ 
Signs of London,’ having collected the names of over 560 
different signs, dating from 1527 to 1702—which is the largest 
collection ever brought together—and is tracing the booksellers 
who occupied the various shops, and intends giving short bio- 
graphical notices of them. 
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MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 


A Boston author has sued his publisher because his book 
did not sell. 


NINETY thousand copies of the late John R. Green’s ‘* Short 
History of the English People’’ have been sold in England 
during the last eight years. 

THE North American Review has paid George E. Waring, 
Jr., $2,000 for one of his sanitary household specialties, which 
is spoken of as the highest price ever paid by any such period- 
ical for a single article. 

ERASTus Brooks has seen more than one hundred and 
twenty journals live and die in the city of New York alone, 
and believes that over $20,000,000 has been spent on the city 
newspapers since 1836. 

A VIRGINIA weekly, which has been run eight years without 
a skip, bought its second new towel the other day, the old one 
being rather stiff with age. A good crash towel ought to last 
a printing office ten years.— Detroit Free Press. 

THE American printing house for the blind, just dedicated 
at Louisville, is the first building ever erected for that sole pur- 
pose. It stands in a large yard, surrounded with trees, and 
is of brick, three stories high, with an ample basement. 

THE Paris Gau/ois is said to have adopted a novel plan for 
attracting patronage. It undertakes to insure every subscriber 
in the sum of $1,000 against death by railroad or carriage ac- 
cident ; in case of injury only paying a proportionate amount. 

A BROTHER of the Khedive, Prince Ibrahim Hilmy, is about 
to publish a bibliography of printed books, manuscripts, histo- 
rical literature, etc., relating to the antiquities, history, and 
political and social life of Egypt, from the earliest times to the 
present date. 

CHAUNCEY M. Depew stated it quite right when he said 
that ‘** few men, comparatively, think they are fitted to be law- 
yers, doctors, or clergymen ; but there is no one in the United 
States, of reasonable age, who doubts his ability to occupy the 
editorial chair.’’ 

WILLIAM MoRTHIMER, a one-handed compositor in the of- 
fice of the Carbon Advocate, of Lehighton, Pa., fastens his 
stick diagonally across the “ t-box,’’ and sets, corrects and 
distributes eight thousand ems of solid minion each day—ac- 
cording to a report in a country paper. 


THE French admirers of Sterne are preparing an edition de 
luxe of his ‘* Sentimental Journey,’’? which will throw all the 
smaller English editions in the shade. Two hundred copies 
will be struck off, and the price of subscription will be fixed, 
according to the size of the paper, at 300f. or 500f. 

THE enumeration of books under Mr. Gladstone’s name oc- 
cupies thirteen pages of the British Museum Catalogue, and 
the list includes critiques upon Mr. Gladstone’s works written 
in various languages. ‘The number of humorous and satirical 
tracts is considerable, while more serious writers have reviewed, 
analyzed and thought upon the premier to an interminable 
extent. 


| 


OF ‘THE innumerable birthday books published within a few 
years in England, those with Biblical texts seem to obtain most 
of the popular favor. Of one of these 150,000 copies have 
been sold; and another, published only a few months ago, has 
already gone through an edition of 70,000 copies. 


A FRENCHMAN is stated to have invented a machine by the 
use of which twenty thousand sheets of post quarto can be 
black-bordered in ten hours. The sheets are automatically fed 
in and pass under a revolving brush charged with ink, after- 
ward passing over an india-rubber band on to an endless wire 


| web, through the meshes of which heat is admitted from a row 





of gas lights, thus effectually drying the work. The paper 
then passes under a very hard brush, which burnishes the bor- 
der and completes the process. 


Ir HAS been suggested by Dr. H. Macaulay, of Belfast, 
that Mouchot’s solar engine, which has been already exhibited 
in Paris in the act of driving a printing press, can be utilized 
for pumping cold air into factories and houses in the tropics. 
‘** There is nothing impossible about the suggestion,’’ says the 
London £cho, ‘‘and some of us may live to see the time 
when the tropical heat of the sun will be utilized to do the 
work of the factory and cool the shops and the dwellings by 
currents of air, which have become actually icy cold by the 
work they have done.”’ 


THERE recently died near Lewiston, Maine, a woman named 
Latimer, who was the most persistent devourer of books and 
newspapers the world has ever known; but she derived no 
benefit therefrom, for it was literally and not figuratively that 
she devoured them. She developed a mania for the singular 
diet very early in life; indeed, she herself dated it from that 
eventful epoch of infancy known as the period of teething. 
She would eat letter and wrapping paper, if she could not get 
a book or a newspaper; but printers’ ink was the sauce which 
gave her an appetite. It is said that she was an intelligent 
woman, and indulged in no other freak; and, moreover, that 
she inherited her morbid taste, which, strange to say,.was not 
the cause of her death. 


D. R. V. Goetcuins, of Connellsville, Pa., has received a 
patent on his invention for a railway crosstie. The object of 
this invention is to provide a suitable and cheap substitute for 


| the wooden crosstie heretofore used for the support of railroad 


tracks. 


| cemented together and compressed. 





It consists of a crosstie or sleeper constructed of sheets 
or layers of paper or strawboard applied one upon another, 
There is also connected 
with this tie or sleeper a tie-rod or bar, rigidly secured thereto, 
and having its extremities provided with a chair or shoe, inter- 
posed between the sleeper and the track. This tie can be 
made waterproof and durable by any of the well-known pro- 
cesses. When used on tramways or railways having light 
rolling stock and motive power, the rail may be spiked or 
bolted direct to the described sleeper in the same manner as is 
customary with wooden sleepers. When the tie is applied to 
railroads using heavy engines and cars the strain is obviated by 
using the heavy iron or steel bar previously mentioned. 
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NEWSPAPER GOSSIP. 


Walter Allen has become editor of the Portland (Me.) Press 

The Courier, a German paper of Green Bay, Wis., has suspended. 

The Daily New Mexican, of Santa Fé, N. M., is no longer published, 
George Baker has sold the Stamford (Conn.) Hera/d to B. F. Ashley. 
Frank M. Smith has withdrawn from the staff of the Eaglewood (Ill.) 

Eye 


The Sentine/, of Shamokin, Pa., has been enlarged to a seven-column 
folio 


J. H. Letcher has purchased a half-interest in the Cafita/, of Mitchell, 
I wa 

The Kansas City (Mo.) 7imes has paid $75,000 for the site of a new 
office 





Kearney County Gazette, of Minden, Neb , has been increased 


The publication of the Racine (Wis.) Agricudturist has been discon- 
tinued 

The Elmira (N.Y.) Morning Herald suspended after publisking three 
numbers 

J. Ed. Jones has bought the Plattsburg(Mo.) Lever from J. M. Michael 
for $6 ,ccx 

E. B. Perry has retired from the staff of the Standard, of Charles 
City 

Florida has more newspapers to the population than any other State 
in the South. 


_ lowa 


John D. Sherman has assumed editorial control of the South Chicago 
Evening Post 

Charles E. Wilson has disposed of the Patriot, of Lebanon, Ind., to 
W. E. Gerhard 


J. R. Calkins has severed his editorial connection with the Fullerton 


(Neb.) Yournal 
The Hera’d, of Phillipsburg, Kan., has been enlarged, and is now a 
six-column quarto. 


The Dinwiddie(Cal.) Land Yourna? has been changed from a monthly 
to a semi-monthly. 


B. F. Stanwood, the new editor of the Boston Advertiser, is a nephew 
of James G. Blaine 


The Ottawa (Ill.) Weekly Times has changed its publication day from 


Thursday to Friday. 
Wm. Snow has retired from the Washburn (Ill.) 
Mattheison continues. 


Times. F. M. 


The Republican, of Louisville, Kas., has been changed from a weekly 
} , , ~ J 
to a semi-weekly issue 


The editors and publishers of Wisconsin met in convention at Geneva 


Lake, Wis., on July 16th 
R. H. Odell has purchased the Pennsylvania Farmer, of Mercer, 
5 


and removed it to Meadville. 


} 


The Lvening Wis 
& 
from five cents to three cents 
Ex-U.S. Senator Edmund G 
Albuquerque (N. M.) Fournad. 
The Clearfield (Pa ) Raftsman’s Yournal has decided to hereafter 
publish every week in the year. 


nsin, of Milwaukee, has been reduced in price 


is now editor of the 


Ross, of Kansas, 


The Mifflinsburg (Pa.) 7Zelegrafh has been increased in size by the 
addition of one column to each page 

W.S. Lingle, editor of the Courier, of Lafayette, Ind., and postmas- 
ter of that place, has been sued for libel 

The Harrington (Del.) Enterfrise is the name of a seven-column 


weekly paper, started July 7, by Horney & Downs, to advocate the 
business interests of Harrington and vicinity 





Lloyd Breeze has sold the Detroit (Mich.) Chaff to G. M. Chester & 
Co. George M. Chester is the new editor 

Perry & Derby, publishers and proprietors of the Jndependent, of 
Bennett, Neb., have dissolved partnership, L. P. Derby retiring 

The Wilmington (Del.) Sunday Star has moved into new quarters, 
and been enlarged for the third time in its brief existence of two years 

Henry C. Bloss has purchased the interest of his partner, J. H. Cogs- 


weil in the Titusville (Pa.) Morning Herald, and publishes the paper 
alone 





The Lafayette, I 
& Willi 


position 


, Sunday Leader has been purchased by Gordon 


ams. Mr. Williams was the former city editor and retains that 





A.C. Newton & Brother have bought E. I. Sutfin’s interest in the 
Storm Lake (Iowa) Pilot, and that paper is now published by Newton 
Brothers 


John A. Cockerell has relinquished the editorial management of the 
New York World, and resumed the editorship of the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch 

The San Francisco Yournal of Commerce has been incorporated 
under the name of the 
: . *» 
ing Company. 


San Francisco Journal of Commerce Publish- 


J R. Van Ormer has retired from the Centre (Pa.) Democrat, and 
Mr. Shugert, his late partner, though in his seventy-fifth year, has as- 
sumed entire control of the paper. 

The Northwestern Herald is a new weekly of four pages, six columns 
to the page, started at Burlington, Ia., by the “‘ Herald Publishing Com- 
pany.” 

The annual meeting of the Minnesota Editorial Association was held 
in the House of Representatives at St. Paul, on July 17. After the rou- 
tine business had been transacted the members went on an excursion to 
Dent’s Lake and Winnipeg 


It is devoted to the interests of insurance companies. 


The Primitive Christian, of Huntingdon, Pa., and the Brethren at 
Work, of Illinois, the only denominational papers of the Dunkards, 
have been consolidated. It is published at Mount Morris, Ill., by the 
*‘ Brethren’s Publishing Company.”’ 


In an address read before the Kansas Editorial Association the other 
day, Mr. F. G. Adams, its Historical Secretary, said that State had 
more newspapers to the population than any other State east of the 
Mississippi River, but not as many as some States west of that river 
For, while Kansas has a newspaper to every 3,000 persons, Nebraska 
has one to every 2,40 
, and Arizona one to every 1,5 


Colorado one to every 1,900; Dakota one to 


every 1,8 





The Government Printing Office is one of the most complete in the 
world. 
Route Trial, one afternoon, which made, when printed, 331 octavo pages, 
most of it original papers and accounts which could not be cut into takes 
When the court opened next morning the volume was upon the tables of 
Another instance was the printing of 50, 
,o00 labels in red ink for the Treasury Department, which was done 


On one occasion, recently, copy was turned in from the Star 


the lawyers and the judges 


in six days. The job required 1,00 


worth red ink 


reams of fine paper and §1,00 


, 





FOREIGN. 
The London 7imes now publishes a one-penny edition, containing in 
a condensed form all that is in the larger three-penny sheet, outside of 


the advertising columns. 

The Paris Yournal des Débats is one of the oldest papers. It has 
gone through some hard times. At the revolution it was managed by two 
brothers named Bertin, who offended Napoleon so much in 1801 that he 





ted them from writing in it and exiled one. The name was then 
changed to Yourna/l de 1’ Empire, but the Emperor, still distrustful, con- 
fiscated the property, forming it into twenty-four shares, of which he 


held eight, while the remaining sixteen were divided among persons he 


prohit 


named. He himself was represented at the office by a Commissary of 
Police. At the fall of Napoleon the brothers Bertin, both men of enor- 
mous size, accompanied by their relative, Armand Bertin, who was edi- 
tor up to 1854, also a very powerful man, entered the office with very 
thick sticks and summarily ejected the imperial editors 











































considered from scientific standpoints by Dr. Chas. W. Dulles. 
Story of Fanny Lightfoot’’ is a circumstantial account of the fair young 
Quakeress whom George III 
‘Government Engineers”’ is a plea in behalf of the civil engineers em- 


from the poems of many poets. 
her story ‘‘ The Jewel in the Lotos.”’ 
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LITERARY. 


BOOKS AND MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


Lippincott’s Magazine. Philadelphia. J. B. Lippincott & Co 


The August number of this attractive monthly opens with a profusely 


illustrated paper by Theodore Child, giving a picturesque description of 


a boating excursion down the famous rivers of France, the Yonne and the 
Seine. 


” 


An animated account of ‘‘A Moose Hunt in the Ottawa Valley 
will fix the attention of all sportsmen. ‘‘ Hydrophobia”’ is very sensibly 
*“ The 


is said to have married in his youth. 


ployed to aid army officers, but who get no credit for the important ser- 
vices rendered. Phil. Robinson has collated ‘‘ The American Eagle”’ 
Miss Tincker imparts a sensation to 
** The Idol and the Idolaters”’ 
is a telling satire on the folly of title loving Americans. The ‘‘ Monthly 
Gossip”’ and ‘“‘ Literature of the Day” are fully up to the average 


standard of excellence. 


Godey’s Lady's Book. J. H. Haulenbeek & Co. 

The August issue of the rejuvenated and greatly improved Lady’s 
Book is a special midsummer number. Its colored fashion-plates are 
produced by the same process as that used by the foremost Parisian pe- 
riodicals. The number is rich in good pictures, among them a fine por- 
trait of the late President Garfield, the second of the Presidential 
In the abundant reading-matter of the midsummer issue is a 
pleasing conclusion to Emily Read’s story of ‘‘ Schemes ;”’ ‘‘ The Sha- 
dow of the Curse,” a thrilling, ghostly narrative by Mrs. V. Sheffy 
Haller, a favorite contributor to this magazine ; ‘‘ Two of a Kind,”’ by 
Emily Lennox ; a pathetic short love story by C. M. Arnold; observations 
by the editor; full explanations of the fashion-plates, and numerous de- 
signs for the work-baskets of ladies. Godey’s has become an attractive 
and enterprising magazine. 


Philadelphia. 


series. 


Her Two Husbands; and Other Novelettes. By Emile Zola. Phila- 
delphia. T. B. Peterson & Bros. 

There are nine short stories contained in th's volume, all marked by 
that intense realism which marks the writings of the author, who has 
created a school at whose head he stands a confessed master. The no- 
velettes are vivid pictures of French life, and furnish highly interesting 
reading even to old novel readers. Zola has always something new to 
tell in an original way. 

Farl’s Daughter ; and Other Novelettes. By Mrs. Frances Hodgson 

Burnett. Philadelphia. T. B. Peterson & Bros. 

These are the earlier, and in some respects better, productions of the 
pen of a writer who has become famous since these admirable sketches 
were first published in the pages of Peterson’s Magazine. All are 
well worthy of reproduction in the present more permanent form. 
Readers of this lady’s more ambitious literary efforts will be delightfully 


surprised by the vigor and freshness exhibited in this collection of 


charming novelettes 


OBITUARY. 


Andrew J. Holman, Jr., of the firm of A. J. Holman & Co., publish- 
ers, at No. 1222 Arch street, died at his home, No. 6;0 N. Seventeenth 
street, on Sunday night, August 5. He was the third son of Andrew J 
Holman, the head of the firm, and had been from his boyhood in busi- 
ness with his father. On Monday, July 30, he returned from Asbury 
Park, where he had spent two weeks. He was sick when he reached 
home and steadily grew worse, until the disease affected his brain and 
terminated fatally. Mr. Holman was thirty-nine years of age, and leaves 
a wife and family. His funeral took place on Wednesday afternoon, 
August 8, and was largely attended by relatives and friends and repre- 
sentatives of the book trade. 





-e 

Tue Farnham type-setter, which for the past eight years has been in 
process of construction in private quarters at Colt’s works, has been 
perfected, and is now on exhibition. If it prove to be successful, it will 
take rank with the great labor-saving inventions of the century. 


| ivory, and less brittle. 


THE OLD PRINTER. 


A printer stood at his case one night, 
In his office dark and drear, 

And his weary sight was dim as the light 
Of the mouldy lamp hung near; 

The wild wintry winds were howling without, 
And the snow falling thick and fast ; 

But the printer, I trow, shook his locks of snow, 
And laughed at the shrieking blast ; 

He watched the hands of the clock creep round, 
Keeping time with its snail-like tick, 

As he gathered the type, with a weary click 
In his old rust-eaten stick. 


His hairs were as white as the falling snow, 
And silently, day by day, 

He beheld them, with grief, like the Autumn leaf, 
One by one passing away. 

Time had cut with his plow furrows deep in his brow, 
His cheek was fevered and thin, 

And his long Roman nose could almost repose 
Its head on his gray-bearded chin ; 

And with fingers long, as the hours stole on, 
Keeping time with the clock’s dull tick, 

He gathered the type with a weary click, 
In his old rust-eaten stick. 


For many long years, through joys and through tears, 
That old printer’s time-battered face, 

So ghostly and lean, night and morn has been seen 
Earnestly bent o’er his case. 

In a few years more Death will lock up his form, 
And put it to press in the mould, 

And a stone, o’er the spot where they lay him to rot, 
Will tell us his name and how old; 

And his comrades will light that old lamp by his case, 
And list to the clock’s dull tick, 

As they set up his death, with solemn click, 
In his old rust-eaten stick. 





ZYLONITE. 


One of the most remarkable uses to which paper has been 
put of late years is the manufacture of zylonite, a substance 
which, at the will of the manufacturer, may be made in imita- 
tion of horn, rubber, ivory, tortoise shell, amber, and even 
glass. The uses to which zylonite are adaptable are almost 
infinite, but perhaps the most extraordinary is the manufacture 
of cathedral windows. The discovery was made about fifteen 
years ago, but it is only within the last two years that a com- 
pany has been formed for its manufacture. The basis of zylo- 
nite is a plain white tissue paper made from cotton or cotton 
The paper is treated first with a bath of sul- 
The 
acid is then carefully washed out and the paper treated with 


and linen rags. 
phuric and other acids, undergoing a chemical change. 


another preparation of alcohol and camphor, assuming an ap- 
pearance very much like parchment. It is then capable of 
being worked up into plates of any thickness, rendered almost 
perfectly transparent, or given any of the brilliant colors that 
silk will take. It is much more flexible than either horn or 
Combs or other articles made of it in 
imitation of tortoise shell are said to be so perfect in appearance 
as to deceive the eye of the most practiced workman in that 
substance. The difference in the material can be detected only 
by tests. 
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RATES OF SUBSCRIPTION AND ADVERTISING. 


The Printers’ Crrcuar is issued monthly, at One Dollar perannum, 
invariably in advance. Single Copy, Ten Cents. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 








1 Month. 3 Months. 6 Months. 1 Year 
i) Ee eee ee $25 00 $70 00 $125 00 $200 00 
RS. & ete wa Oa eas ee 15 00) 4000 7000 125 00 
suaetes BMP ccc ccc ewes 8 00 20 00 35 00 «= 65 080 
Sas ws es see ee I 00 2 50 450 g 00 
EE 6 sh «0 ee 8 Ve * 50 1 25 2 25 4 5° 
THREE COLUMNS TO A PAGE. 
MNEs © 2 6 6 © ae a ee 2 00 4 00 7 00 12 00 
Te Rc 4 66 ew 4 6 & Bae 3 00 700 1200 2000 
pio a . 400 1000 1800 3500 
One Column, or one-third of a Page. 900 2500 4500 #7000 | 
Address R. S. MENAMIN, 


517 and 519 Minor St., Philadelphia. 





FOR SALE. 
OR SALE.—GOOD-SIZED PRINTING OFFICE. WILL BE 
sold low for cash—three job presses, paper cutter, et¢.—or will be 
sold in parts. An old stand, and cheap rent. Apply to 
J. STAGER, 524 N. Sixth St., Philadelphia. 


OR SALE.—ONE OF THE BEST ESTABLISHED WEEKLY 
2 papers in Texas. Material been in use only two and a half years. 
as Campbell Country Press, Gordon Jobber, size 10x15; and a fine assort- 
ment of Job Type. Address PUBLISHER, care Printers’ Circucar. 
UST BE SOLD BY SEPTEMBER 8. 
M $2,000 cash will buy an established newspaper and job office. 
Any information desired will be cheerfully given by 
CORRECT, care Printers’ Circucar. 
OR SALE—A DAILY, WEEKLY AND SUNDAY PAPER 
2 in a thriving manufacturing city in an Eastern State. Office has 
‘our power presses, good run of work, and all new material. A big bar- 
gain. Ill health cause of selling. Would exchange for a prosperous 
weekly. Address BARGAIN, care of Prinrers’ Crrcucar. 


OB OFFICE FOR SALE.—A LARGE AND VALUABLE JOB 
a office, connected with a daily newspaper office in one of the largest 
cities of the country. Is well equipped, and has a good run of patronage. 
Reason for selling, the desire to separate the two branches of business. ‘To 
a capable job printer this is a rare opportunity to make money. Address 
INVESTMENT, care Printers’ Circurar, Philada. 


EWSPAPER AND JOB PRINTING OFFICE FOR SALE.— 
A weekly newspaper and job office in a growing town of 2,000 
population, in a thickly settled community of Penna., not far from Phila- 
delphia. Established ten years, on paying basis; good advertising pa- 
tronage, and jobbing all the year round. Will be sold reasonable if sold 
soon. Rare chance for good brains and small capital. Address 
PENN, care Painters’ Circucar. 


O PRINTERS.—A SPLENDID OPENING, AND A BAR- 
4 gain forsome one. The undersigned, desiring to engage in other 
business, offers for $1,700 his Job Printing Office, which is in good order 
(two-thirds of the material being practically as good as ever), and in- 
voicing over $3,000. It has netted present owner $10,000 in the past few 
years, and is located in a growing city of 45,000—a large and varied manu- 
facturing centre—known to be one of the liveliest towns in America. The 
office will be sold at the above extremely low price, if a sale is made with- 
in sixty days. Do not wish to exchange for another office, and none but 
acash man need reply. Address JOHN BOLE, 

Ben. Franklin Printing Office, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 





EGLET AND FURNITURE—BEST 


and true, in yard lengths. 


CHERRY, SMOOTH 


Nonpareil to Small Pica, peryard.......... 3c. 
Pica to 4-line, ae oe Cae ee 4c. 
Five-line to 12-line, ee ae tS a he okt 5c 
eens «¢ 5 6 #6 es 3 ee 68 0S ES Se 5¢. 
z00 yards assorted sizes... 60 6s ee eee te $4 00 
Wood Rule (Long Primer to Double Gt. Primer),. . rac. 


R. S. MENAMIN, 
517 and 519 Minor St , Phila. 





ICK’S DROP-CUT MAILER HAVING ADDRESSED 7,334 

apers in one hour, over two a second, is matchless. 

every Deop-cet Mailer unstamped by him he forbids. Lawfully had only 
of Rev. R. DICK; Buffalo, N. Y. 99 years’ right, one cent a name. 
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The use of | 





THE ELM CITY LINE SHAPERS 
Are Indispensable for Artistic Work. 
They save time and lend grace and variety to job work, otherwise homely 


and laborious. = PRICE REDUCED TO $7.50 
per font of 132 pieces. Are self-supporting and self-clamping. Take any 


size type. Send for circular. 
G. D. R. HUBBARD, 


New Haven, Conn. 





New Tape FastTEneEr. 





Book and Newspaper Printers, and others having presses and machines 
upon which tapes are used, will find the little implement shown above a 
very useful, time-saving friend to have in the office or workshop. 

Directions For Usinc.—Lap the tape as if to sew it. Place the 
tape on the punch with the die 9n top, drive the punch through the tape, 
and then, without removing the tape, place the eyelet on the punch with 
the small end next to the tape and the flange towards the die. See that 
the eyelet is square on the die, then drive it home through the tape. It 
will turn and clinch at the bottom of the punch. 


PRICE, Including One Box of Eyelets, $1.25. 


Postage (16 c.) or expressage extra. 





20: 
R. S. MENAMIN, 

515, 517 and 519 Minor Street. 
PHILADELPHIA, 





























































U. §. Type and Blectrotype Foundry. 


JAMES CONNER’S SONS’ 


Printers’ Furnishing Warehouse 


28, 30 & 32 CENTRE ST., 
Cor. Duane and Reade Streets, 


NEW YORK. 


CENTRAL NEWSPAPER UNION, 


612 and 614 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 





AUXILIARY SHEETS. 

We print the following sizes, measure thirteen 
ems Pica for all sizes of paper: 4-column folio, 
5-column folio, 6-column folio, 7-column folio, 
8-column folio, 9-column folio ; 4-column quarto, 
5-column quarto, 6-column quarto. 





Prices Lower, and Paper of Better Quality than fur- 
nished by any other similar Establishment. 


Any other information wanted will be cheer- 
Sutly given by 


BENNY SALINGER, 


Superintendent. 


THE WH. H. PAGE WOOD TYPE C0. 
108-116 Franklin Street, 
NORWICH, CONN. 


woonp TYPE, 
BORDERS, and all grades of MAPLE and 











PHILADELPHIA. 
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SULLIVAN & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Improved Roller Compound, 
142 SOUTH FOURTH ST., PHILADELPHIA, 


Printers’ Rollers Cast on the Shortest Notice, at the Most Reasonable Rates. 


3 2A, 
7 PRICE LIST. *& . a 
: a 
Half Medium Rollers, go cts. Eighth Medium Rollers, 4octs. 3 
Quarter “ uf 60 “ | Large Rollers, 30 cts. per Ih. | 


“oe COMPOSITION IN BULK, 25 CTS. PER POUND. =D 
The best of References given in regard to the good working qualities of this Compound. 
SULLIVAN & CO., 142 8. Fourth St., Phila. 
A. M. COLLINS, SON « CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
CARDS AND CARD BOARDS, 
FOR PRINTERS, STATIONERS, AND PHOTOGRAPHERS, 


WAREHOUSE }NO. 827 ARCH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


~“»COHROMO CARDSs> 


OK - AGe 
From 50 CTs. PER THOUSAND UPWARDS. 


We have 5 Series at 65 Cts. per 1,000, which we send by mail 
postage paid on receipt of price. 


—~o¢T. M. SIMPSON, >--— 
21 S. SEVENTH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
FRANEZK TOOMEY, 
No. 131 North Third Street, Philadelphia, Pa., 
AGENT FOR THE SALE OF THE 


GENUINE BAXTER STEAM ENGINE, 


HORIZONTAL AND VERTICAL ENGINES AND BOILERS, all sizes : 
Steam Pumps and Machinery of all kinds, Belting and General Supplies. E 


AZ SEND FOR REDUCED PRICE LIST. “@B 

R. S. MENAMIN, HEMPEL'S 
TYPE, MACHINERY AND MATERIAL, CAST-STEEL QUOINS. 
517 MINOR STREET, ght «+ 





No. 1, perdozen, - $250. Key, - socts. 
PHILADELPHIA. No.2, “ ‘ 2ok' Ce > et 





For Sale by R. S. MENAMIN, 





Everything needed in a Printing Office. 515-521 Minor St., Phila. 





the most accurate, reliable and durable, as well as the simplest and best Counters made. 

They count as desired from 1 to 100,000 ; are easily set back to 0, Can be attached by any 

person to any press or machine, with three small screws, and require no watching or attention. 

Late improvements in parts most liable to wear, viz : A Double-Toed, Reversible Lever ; 

an Underbearing Head and a Friction Dog on Unit Wheel ,render them more durable than ever. 
EVERY COUNTER IS WARRANTED ACCURATE AND PERFECT. 


J are now used extensively on all kinds of | H f’ p . ti Pr t = t 
ARTS, AUTOMATIC COUNTERS vnc ese qvachng, aig “HAMS FINN FPess LOUIE, 


Counts 
100,000 





For Sale throughout he United States and Canada by Printers’ Furnishing Houses generally. In Philadelphia by R. 8. MENAMIN, and others. 


PRICE, $10. Furnished at wholesale or retail on application to the Manufacturer, 


H. F. HART, Rochester, N. Y. 
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. TYPOGRAPHIG + PUBLICATIONS 


For Sale, at Publishers’ Prices, by 
R.S. MENAMIN, 


517 AND 519 MINOR STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


AMERICAN ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF PRINTING: Edited by J. 
Luther Ringwalt.- Comprising (with plates) 550 Imperial Octavo 
Pages, giving more than Sixteen Hundred Definitions, Descrip- 
tions and Articles relating to the History, Implements, Proc esses, 
Products and Auxiliary Arts of Printing, splendidly illustrated by 
more than two hundred Chromo-Lithographs, Lithographs, Wood 
Engravings, Imitations of Water Marks, Embossed and Ruled 
Pages, etc. Reduced Price, $6.00. 








A TREATISE ON ENGLISH PUNCTUATION: designed for 
Letter-Writers, Authors, Printers, and Correctors of the Press, and 
for the Use of Schools and Academies. With an Appendix, con- 
taining Rules on the Use of Capitals, a List of Abbreviations, 
Hints on the Preparation of Copy and on Proof-reading, S cimen 
of Proof-sheet, etc. By John Wilson. Twenty- fourth Edition, 
revised, enlarged, and improved, and printed on tinted paper. 
Price, ra x By Mail, $2.20. 


THE AMERICAN PRINTER: A Manual of Typography, contain- 
ing Practical Directions for Managing all Departments of a Print- 
ing Office, as well as complete Instructions for Apprentices. 
With several Useful Tables, numerous Schemes for Imposing 
Forms in every variety, Hints to Authors, etc. By Thomas 
MacKellar. Thirteenth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Price, 
$2.00 By Mail, $2.20. 

A PRINTER'S MANUAL: A Practical Guide for Compositors and 
Pressmen. By Thomas Lynch. Price, $1.25. By Mail, $1.37. 


WILLIAM C. PROBASCO, 


# ESNNGRAVER# ON « WOOD,# 


7O9 Sansom Street, 





Late of Ledger Building. f PHILADELPHIA. 


+ BRONZE + POWDERS * 


Superior and Unchangeable. 





THE FINEST IMPORTED. AT VERY LOW PRICES. 


R. S. MENAMIN, 


515-521 Minor Street, Philadelphia. 





ALLEY CABINETS—BLACK WALNUT, ENCLOSED. 
To hold 20 Single Column Galleys 
” 20 Double ” 


R. S. MENAMIN, 





517 and 519 Minor St., Philadelphia. 





COLDINC & CO 


9 | 
+ e 


©) 


THE PEARL 


PRESSES € TOOLS. 


COMPOSING. 
News Composing Sticks. 
Job Composing Sticks. 
Composing Rules. 
All Brass Galleys. 
Brass Lined Calleys. 
Cherry Galleys. 
Annex Type Boxes. 
Type Cases. 
Steel Bodkins. 
Steel Tweezers. 


PRINTING. 
Chromatic Press. 
Golding Jobber. 
Pearl Press. 
Official Press. 
Gage Buttons. 
Steam Fixtures. 
Counter Shafts. 
Ink Fountains. 
Automatic Brayer. 
Inking Rollers. 


$200. 
to $500. 


IMPOSING. 


Labor-Saving Reglet. 
Labor-Saving Furniture. 
Hickory Quoins. 


Screw Quoins. 
Imposing Rules. 
Shooting Sticks. 
Hickory Mallets. 
Maple Planers. 
Proof Planers. 
Imposing Tables. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Rule Cutters. 
Lead Cutters. 
Curving Machines. 
Mitreing Machines. 
Printers’ Vises. 
Galley and Furniture Racks 
Lead and Reglet Racks. 
Roller Cabinets. 
Type Cabinets. 
News and Job Stands. 


——__ ~~veer — -- 


MANUFACTORY 


Fort-Hill Square, Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 


THE CoLpINe. 


Send two 3-cent stamps for our New Catalogue of Presses, Tools, Type, etc. 
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GORDON'S 


FRANKLIN PRINTING PRESS, 


GORDON PRESS WORKS 


97 and 99 Nassau Street, 





NEW YORK. 


: A paren MANUFAC Nr ey 
| “- RUDILES SONS & 0. | 


ae 
[Moonee PAPER ents | 





























506 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 





A Full and Complete Assortment of all Grades and Kinds of Paper. 
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e — HOUSE in 
7 
& 


~PAPER®& . “4 


PUBLISHERS, —FOR— 
LITHOGRAPHERS, 
BOOK AND JOB PRINTERS, 
MAP PUBLISHERS, 
COTTON AND WOOLEN MANUFACTURERS, 
HARDWARE DEALERS, 
GROCERS, DRUGGISTS, 
JEWELERS AND SILVERSMITHS, 
DRY GOODS AND NOTION DEALERS 
DEALERS IN FANCY GOODS. 





. 


 — se ee 


Samples Sent on Solicitation. Orders by “Mail Filled with Care. 


—— es aa 


J. G. DITMAN c& CO., 
30, 32 AND 34 SOUTH SIXTH STREET, 





CORNER JAYNE STREET. PHILADELPHIA. 
MACHINE WORK OF EVERY DESCRIPTION - <p ES Se ) 
PROMPTLY EXECUTED. . < Established 1869 ty Sl eet ant B. S. Menamin. ig 
“ 5 Le — a = 4s og Ol" 





Printers’, Lithographers’ & Bookbinders’ Work 3 
ppc : 52) MINOR STp 








THE BEST SHAFTING, PULLEYS, &TC., 


Furnished and Put Up at 
LOWEST RATES. 


the best Tools and Machinery for the execution especially of Printers’ Ma- 

chine Work, and has a corps of skilled workmen unexcelled, if equalled, by 

any found elsewhere. The reputation acquired during the past Fourteen 
Years will be maintained, and satisfactory work guaranteed. A trial solicited. 


All kinds of Presses Rebuilt, Removed, Repaired Address all communications to 
AND SET uP. ; R. S. MENAMIN, 


Proprietor Franklin Machine Shop, 


a FRANKLIN MACHINE SHOP is now completely equipped with 








A Large Stock of Pieces and Parts of Presses 


CONSTANTLY ON HAND. 


515-521 MINOR ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
































PRESS ERS CIRCULAR. 


€ JOD PRINTERS” SUPPLIES. 


Ruled Billheads, Letter and Note Headings, 


Statements, Envelopes and Tags. K\S 
PRINTERS’ CUT CARDS AND CARDBOARD. y RS A 
/ <& 








Brilliant Chromo and Illuminated Advertising 


Cards, Folding Cards, and Baill 
Programme Covers. WEDDING STATIONERY 


IN GREAT VARIETY. 


x > EE 
aay ee FLAT WRITING PAPER. 





a A BOOK, NEWS AND COVER PAPERS. 
WS Correspondence Solicited. 
f, rs ‘ Y i 
yA SS GE THE PLACE FOR PRINTERS TO BUY ALL THEIR STOCK. 
W. D. WILSON PRINTING INK 60,, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIRIN TIINIC TNE 


75 FULTON STREET, 


NEW YORE. 








All kinds of Letter Press and Lithographic Inks and Varnishes on 


hand and made to special order. 
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IMPROVED 

















~ SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHER BRASS-LINED GALLEYS, « 


The point of the copper rivet is inserted from the back of the wooden sides and end of the galley, and allowed to project 
through the brass lining, which has counter-sunk holes. The rivets are then hammered into the counter-sunk holes, thus form- 
ing heads on both ends of the rivets; the surplus metal of the copper rivets is then removed, leaving the brass lining as clear and 
smooth as if it had never been perforated. 

Galleys lined in this manner are superior to all others, for the reason that there are no screws to corrode on the face of 
the lining, and no grooves or slots are required to be cut into the wooden sides, in order to fasten the side or end lining. 

The brass lining riveted on the wooden sides in this manner wi// not become detached, and the sides and end of the galley 
are practically as strong and durable as if made of solid brass. 


BRASS GALLEYS, RIVETED LINING. 
Single Column, 35 x 234 inches inside 


BRASS JOB GALLEYS, RIVETED LINING. 
6 x 10 inches inside | 10 x 16 inches inside 
8% x 13 “ 2 50| 12x 18 
9 xI4 - ° 275 | 14x 20 
15 x 22 inches inside 


BRASS MAILING GALLEYS, RIVETED LINING, CLOSED ENDS. 
6% x 22 inches inside $3 00 | 10x 22¥ inches inside 





| aa ie Reed Ors 
THE REGULAR SIZES CONSTANTLY ON HAND, | 


+ BOOK, JOB @ NEWSPAPER GALLEYS :: 











SPECIAL SIZES MADE TO ORDER. | 
- . ers | 


Mavoracronen ax for Gaze? Ry §, MENAMIN, ‘ist atvos ox, Poxancuem, 





FOR SALE BY ALL TYPE FOUNDERS. 
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R. S. MENAMIN’S WROUCHT-IRON CHASES, 
WARRANTED SQUARE AND TRUE AND MADE OF THE BEST MATERIAL. 
Pair of Twin Chases. _PAIR OP Twiw Suases _ 

Size of Pair, over all. Bize each, inside. Price, pair 


17 X21 13 x 8% $9 ve 
20 X 25 18 x10\% 10 


I IN. TRON 


24x 12% 11 


29 X ¢ 19 13 


2% 14 5 


x 

26 x 3% x 12 
x 
x 


rm In 


2x 
35 * 51 x23Y% 16 « 
38 x 55 5% x234% 18 

~« « 48260 3 x 27% 20 

Pair of Twin Chases, with Bars. 

Size of Pair, over all. Size each, inside. Price 
17 Xx 21 15 x 8% $12 
20 X 25 18 x 10K 13 
24x x 22 x12\4 14 


/ s 
14 IN 


26 x3 234 X15 15 
29 x 26% x 19 16 
32x 29% x 21% 18 
35% § 324% x 23% 19 
38 x 35% x 254% ar 5 
41 x 60 38% x 27% 
Book or Shifting-Bar Chase. 
Size each, over all. Size each, inside. 
17X20 15 x19 
20 x 25 3 X43 
24 x 29 22 X27 
x 34 23% x 31% 
x 42 26% x 39% 
2X 47 29% x 44% 
5x5! 32% x 48% 12 0 
a x 55 35% x 52% 13 
x 60 38% * 57% 14 


Skeleton Chase. 
Size each, over all. Size each, inside, Price 
17 X21 15 x19 
20 X 25 18 x23 


3 IN 


a 


1 IN. IRON 14% IN. 


1% IN, 


IN 


1 


IRON 


1 IN. 


24 Xx 29 22 X27 
26 x 34 23% x 31% 
x 42 26% x 39% 
x 47 29% x 44% 
x 51 32% x 48% 
x 55 354% x 52% 
41 x 60 38% x 57% ' 
News Chase. News 


Bize each, over all. Size each, inside. each (PRA MLN MLR 


ib 6 OSk et a8 Xx 21 15 x19 
a Wie o's es ote xX 25 18 =x 23 
2 _ x 29 22 X27 


1% In. 1% IN. 


N. IT IN. IRON 


x 34 23% x 31% 

ar «ee «2 Swe 26% x 39% 
te x 47 29% x 4434 

So caceccoees x 51 32% x 48% 

i Se ceo ee ee x 55 35% x 52% 
{ Goi.c o + “wee * * x 60 38% x 57% 


Beveled Iron Side and Foot Sticks, sc. per inch; Straight Sticks, planed on both sides, 4c. per inch, Sticks are made, unless otherwise or- 
dered; 1% in. shorter than inside measurement of the Chase. ——In ordering, give the kind of Chase required, the inside and outside dimensions of 
each, and the width of crossbars.—— When chases are ordered to be made HEAVrER than stated in price-list, an extra charge will beanade. 


TERMS CASH. R. 8. MENAMIN, 515-521 Minor St., PHILA. 
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SILENT : 


= eat PSS OSS HHH Se Se SoHo Her sewm 


e+e + Oe ee oe oe oer oer eos 


GAS ENGINE. | 


> ‘weretiaen Seoewdiens: 


. 
+ 
+ 
+ 
n 


Over 8,000 Delivered. 


a ay 


< i, . ~ . - a 
ENDs— oT —NOs— 


ADVANTAGES : rt io g | wees sty vane? 





NO BOILER NEEDED. aa =~ ' . - WHEN STOPPED 
 —~ _¢ - y ALL EXPENSE 
STARTED INSTANTLY P mm ee CEASES. 
— | 
etal ate GY CLEANLINESS, 
zZ ECONOMY, 


ALWAYS READY TO 6 ; 
GIVE OUT ITS -F : 4 FG : CONVENIENCE, 


FULL POWER : D. ¢. ‘ y A SAFETY, 
AT ONCE. a Ne io 


oR 2 
GS 3) 


‘ 
? 


DURABILITY. 
Bra 


eS 


ONE-HORSE POWER OTTO ENGINE. 


We have added to our Standard Sizes a small engine of One-horse Power, specially suited for Pub- 
lishers and Printers. 
ag PRICE, 83375. —--°— 


Sizes :—1, 2, 4, 7, 10, 15 and 25 Indicated Horse Power. 


SCHLEICHER, SCHUMM & CO. 


N. E. CORNER 33D & WALNUT STs., PHILADELPHIA. 


























